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The October 2008 meeting of the London Chapter will be held on Thursday, October 9, 2008. The 
speaker will be Dr. Martin Beckmann, a specialist in Roman Archaeology from the Department 
of Classics at Western who will speak about his recent research at a Roman Period site in Turkey 
in a very informative presentation entitled: 2008 Excavations at Nysa on the Meander. The 
meeting, as usual, begin at 8 PM at the Museum of Ontario Archaeology. 
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The meetings will be held at 8 pm at the Museum of Ontario Archaeology, 1600 
Attawandaron Road, near the corner of Wonderland & Fanshawe Park Road, in the 
northwest part of the city. 
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With this issue of KEWA, we are over one year behind in our newsletters (we are planning on 
mailing out additional issues with this one so we may be under a year behind!). We apologize for 
this delay, and your editors accept some responsibility as most recently we have been snowed 
under with work at our regular jobs. However, the main problem, as always, is that we need 
people to send us articles for publication. We cannot publish if we have nothing to publish. Surely 
there must be some reports on small CRM projects that are suitable for KEWA? These have 
always been our bread and butter, and as the pace of CRM work continues to increase one would 
think that there would be more to publish but for some reason that does not seem to be the case as 
we have lamented over and over in these pages. Moreover, the lack of published reports goes 
beyond KEWA as witnessed by the trouble other Ontario publishing have in attracting 
archaeological work. In addition to causing extra work for people such as your Treasurer who 
must constantly field questions from people and libraries complaining they have missed issues, 
these delays in the KEWA have other effects on our London Chapter operations. It is hard to ask 
for membership renewals if people have not received what is promised to them as a benefit of 
membership. It also means we cannot regularly send out notice of our monthly meetings, thus 
hurting attendance at our gatherings — we go to a great deal of trouble to get speakers and 
organize things like the summer picnic and it does not make us look good to visitors if we get low 
turnout. We are one of the largest and most successful chapters of the OAS, and have always 
been proud of this, but if we have trouble getting people to meetings what does this say about the 
state of Ontario Archaeology? (And of course, if you attend meetings you get free access to the 
Museum of Ontario Archaeology displays including the wonderful current travelling exhibit on 
the St. Lawrence Iroquoians, Corn People originating from the Pointe-a-Calligre Museum in 
Montreal). 


In the meantime we urge all of you with internet access to regularly check out our web page for 
upcoming events as Chris Ellis posts these as soon as he hears of them on the main page: 


http://www.ssc.uwo.ca/assoc/oas/index.html 
and on the events page: 
http://www.ssc.uwo.ca/assoc/oas/misc/events.html 


You might want to check the events page out to see the great recent speakers you have missed 
and how about the July Chapter picnic that provided a chance to see modern master flintknappers 
like Dan Long [a London Chapter member] in action! Chris Ellis is also willing to send out email 
reminder notices of upcoming events so if you want to be notified by email, email him at: 


cjellis@uwo.ca. 


We do have some KEWAs in hand that will appear relatively shortly thanks to the herculean 
efforts of Dana Poulton, Jim Keron and your co-editor Christine Dodd, but help us get the 
KEWA back on schedule! 


Despite these problems, we do have some successes. Several members of the London Chapter 
contributed to Chris Ellis’ field project at the Davidson Late Archaic site this past summer, such 
as Jim Keron, Darryl Dann, Rick Baskey and Chapter president Nancy Van Sas. We continue to 
be well off financially and actually have more money in our coffers than ever before (of course, 
one reason for this is that we have not had to pay for a year’s printing and mailing out the 
KEWA!). We are also still hopeful of getting the next occasional publication of the Chapter, 
Papers in Honour of Michael Spence, out this fall. 


Skeletal Analysis of the Zimmer Collection 


Christine Elisabeth Boston 


In the fall of 2005, a collection of skeletal remains presumably from the Zimmer site 
(Donaldson and Wortner 1995:44-46; Spence and Fox 1978:11), a Late Archaic “‘Glacial 
Kame” site (see Cunningham 1948), was loaned to the Department of Anthropology at 
the University of Western Ontario through the auspices of Dr. Neal Ferris, Southwestern 
Regional Archaeologist for the Ontario Ministry of Culture. The collection was a recent 
acquisition from the Hiram Walker Museum in Windsor, which had de-assessed their 
skeletal collections. These skeletal remains required a new place to be stored. Unlike 
many other reported Middle to Late Archaic sites (e.g. Pfeiffer 1977; Varney and Pfeiffer 
1995) these remains had not been subjected to a detailed study. The following year Dr. 
Michael Spence learned through Dr. Susan Pfeiffer of the Department of Anthropology at 
the University of Toronto that she had in her possession more skeletal remains from the 
Zimmer collection that had also not been studied. Arrangements were made between Drs. 
Spence and Pfeiffer to donate the collection housed at the University of Toronto to the 
University of Western Ontario so that further study of the whole known collection from 
the site could be completed. It was thought that these skeletal remains could yield more 
information about the past for both the Zimmer site and Ontario archaeology. The 
following essay presents the results of these analyses. 


Background: Zimmer Collection 


The Zimmer site is located in Kent County, Ontario. It is on a sand hill within a once 
forested area and near a black ash swamp (Donaldson and Wortner 1995:44-46). The 
area was under the ownership of the Zimmer family at the time of initial discovery of 
skeletal remains. The first discovery occurred in 1953 when Albert Zimmer uncovered a 
series of red ochre stained bones, including an isolated cranium, during a home 
improvement project. All of the bones, with the exception of the cranium, were reburied 
elsewhere on the property. The cranium remained in the possession of Desmond Zimmer 
(Albert Zimmer’s son) until he gave it to Ernest and Doris Collete. The Colletes, 
Desmond Zimmer, and Wayne Booth later returned to the property and excavated around 
the sand hill. During this excavation, the missing mandible was uncovered, along with 
several red ochre stained burials, including one of a child. The skeletal remains were later 
reburied elsewhere on the property, but several artifacts and the skull were retained and 
later donated to the Hiram Walker Museum in Windsor (Donaldson and Wortner 
1995:46). 


A second discovery of skeletal remains on the Zimmer property occurred in the summer 
of 1966 (Donaldson and Wortner 1995). During the completion of a road construction 
project occurring on the property, part of the sand hill was removed, uncovering three red 
ochre stained burials and a cache of cremated remains. The cremated remains were 
immediately reburied, but the skeletal remains of the three burials were retained by 


William Donaldson (Donaldson and Wortner 1995). Amongst the artifacts found with the 
burials were circular marine shell gorgets (e.g. Donaldson and Wortner 1995:46, Figure 
43; Spence and Fox 1978:11), considered one of the major diagnostics of Glacial Kame 
(see below). 


Donaldson conducted preliminary analyses on the three burials, as well as the skull 
housed at the Hiram Walker Museum (Donaldson and Wortner 1995). It was concluded 
that the three burials included one adolescent aged between 14 to 18 years of age, on 
adult of indeterminate sex, and an infant of no more than 1 year of age. The skeletal 
remains were sprinkled with red ochre with their heads facing west. There were two 
unmodified deer metapodials associated with either the adult or adolescent burial, while 
the infant burial was found with sixteen marine shell beads and a deer awl. The skull was 
sent to Emerson Greenman and an “unnamed physical anthropologist” at Trent 
University, and it was concluded by both researchers that the skull belonged to a “robust 
adult male” (Donaldson and Wortner 1995:45). 


Donaldson and Wortner (1995) also reported that the cremation deposit represented at 
least two individuals and was found north of the infant burial. The cremated remains also 
had artifacts which included a marine shell gorget, a worked beaver incisor, heat 
shattered portions of a biface and scraper on Onondaga chert, and a calcined and broken 
bone awl. 


The artifactual inclusions associate the Zimmer site with the Glacial Kame mortuary 
tradition (Donaldson and Wortner 1995). The Glacial Kame tradition is found across 
southwestern Ontario, but sites are also distributed throughout the United States from 
Indiana to Vermont (Cunningham 1948; Ellis et al. 1990:15-119; Shook and Smith 2008). 
This complex is associated with small bands of hunter-gatherers of the terminal Archaic 
period (ca. 3000-2800 BP) and represent the first consistent evidence for cemetery burial 
in Ontario. The Glacial Kame is most recognizable based on specific grave goods, which 
include Hind points, copper adzes, eyeless bar birdstones, bear maxilla masks, tubular 
stone pipes, constricted centre stone gorgets, discoidal shell beads, pieces of galena, 
copper beads and awls, bifacial drills, deposits of green clay and the large 
aforementioned gorgets of marine shell in circular, “sandle-sole” or other shapes 
(Cunningham 1948; Ellis et al. 1990:115). Notable sites in Ontario that are associated 
with this mortuary complex include the Hind, Port Franks, and Picton sites (Donaldson 
and Wortner 1995; Spence and Fox 1978). Both cremated and uncremated cremations 
and burials are commonplace and the cemeteries can include individuals of both sexes 
and any age group. At some sites there are biases in burial treatment whereas at others 
there are not. For example, at the Picton site in eastern Ontario cremation was biased to 
adults whereas at the Hind site in southwestern Ontario this was not the case (Ellis et al. 
1990:119; Pfeiffer 1977:35, 110-115). Red ochre staining can found in both cremations 
and burials, and grave good distribution was seemingly based on achieved status and age. 


The Zimmer collection is currently housed at the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Western Ontario, and at this time, the collection includes three complete 
juvenile individuals, two boxes of cremated human remains, a small collection of burned 


and unburned faunal remains, and an adult male skull from one other individual, which 
has been molded over with clay. The last named was the cranium from the Hiram Walker 
Museum given to Dr. Neal Ferris, and the only information linking it to the Zimmer site 
was an engraved plaque on the wooden box containing the adult skull. The remainder of 
the collection (the three complete juvenile remains, cremated human remains, and faunal 
remains) was donated by Dr. Susan Pfeiffer. These skeletal remains were in Dr. Pfeiffer’s 
possession for the purposes of her doctoral research (published as Pfeiffer 1977), but she 
had not been able to incorporate them into that research so the description here represents 
the first attempt at a more detailed analysis and description of these remains. No other 
information concerning the skeletal remains donated by Dr. Pfeiffer is known at this time. 


Methodology 


The purpose of analyzing these skeletal remains was to garner any osteobiographical 
information concerning the age at death, sex, pathological lesion occurrences, etc. that 
could be linked to these individuals. As such, all human skeletal material, including the 
cremated remains, was analyzed. Inventories of all skeletal material were completed 
before any other analyses were done. 


The age at death determinations were accomplished through the epiphyseal union closure 
standards provided by Scheuer and Black (2000). Epiphyses are secondary centers of 
ossification and are located at the ends of long bones. They fuse to the diaphyses, the 
bone shaft, at a specific time/biological age, usually corresponding to the completion of 
bone growth. Only the epiphyseal union closure method was used as there was no dental 
material available. Sex determinations could not be undertaken because all of the 
complete individuals used in this study were juveniles, and there are no accurate methods 
for determining sex in juvenile individuals (Sutter 2003). Sex determinations could not be 
completed on the cremated remains due to their fragmentary nature. 


Documentation of pathological lesions was made through a macroscopic examination of 
the skeletal remains. This analysis was undertaken primarily by the author, but several 
other researchers, including Dr. Christine White, Dr. El Molto, and Jay Maxwell, also 
examined the skeletal remains in order to offer their expertise and opinions concerning 
the possible lesions that were present. All lesions were recorded and photographed for 
documentary purposes. The cremated remains were also examined for pathological 
lesions, but due to the condition of these bones, no conclusive evidence could be found. 


The cremated bones were analyzed in order to determine minimum number of individuals 
present. Any other distinguishing characteristics of interest (i.e. as bones present, age at 
death, etc.) were also recorded and photographed. 


Results and Discussion 


The following is a summary and discussion of the results of the skeletal analyses 
conducted on the Zimmer collection. 


Burials 1, 2, and 3 were part of the collection donated by Dr. Pfeiffer. Burial 1 was fairly 
complete with only the lower face and mandible missing from this individual. There was 
evidence of red ochre staining on the bones, with concentrations found on the skull and 
pelvis. This individual was aged around late adolescence. This individual also illustrated 
a variety of pathological lesions. There was evidence of periosteal lesions (abnormal 
bone formations that occur on the cortical bone, Ortner 2003) on the skull, innominates, 
and other bones, as well as bone resorption occurring on the lumbar vertebrae 1 through 
4. Also occurring at the time of death was the sacralization of the 5" Jumbar vertebra to 
the sacrum. 


Burial 2 was less complete than Burial 1 as several of the long bones and skull were 
missing. It was concluded that this individual was between 10 to 15 years of age. This 
broad age range was due to the incompleteness of the skeleton, causing many of the 
epiphyseal plates, required to narrow the age estimate, to be missing. There was also 
evidence of red ochre staining present on the bones. This individual also exhibited similar 
pathological lesions to those seen on the individual from burial 1. Similar periosteal 
lesions were found on the innominate (also known as the os coax, or hip bone) and 
calcaneus (the bone of the heel of the foot) bones, and there was bone resorption present 
on the left distal tibial epiphysis (one of the two bones that makes up the lower leg, also 
known as the “shin bone”’) and femoral (upper leg bone) neck. 


It is unclear at the present time if the pathological lesions shared between these two 
individuals are related or not. It is also unknown what caused these lesions, or to what 
disease they may be attributed. Several different diagnoses have been offered, such as 
these lesions being related to general or specific infections or the normal growth 
patterning of the bones. However, no one is in agreement at this time regarding the 
causes and relationships between the pathological lesions of these individuals. Further 
research into this aspect will need to be conducted in order to answer these questions. 


Burial 3 was fragmentary and incomplete. Due to this fragmentary nature, no definitive 
age estimate could be made. The age estimate for this individual was based on the size of 
the bones and has been tentatively set as an infant of unknown age. Also, in part due to 
the condition of the skeletal remains, but perhaps also due to the individual’s young age, 
there were no pathological lesions noted on the skeletal remains. This conclusion does 
not rule out the possibility that this individual had suffered from illness or disease before 
his or her death, however, as this individual may have died before any markers of illness 
or disease could be imprinted onto the bones (Wood et al. 1992). 


The cremated remains posed a great amount of difficulty in their analysis as there appears 
to be both human and faunal bones present in the cremated skeletal collection. No 
definitive classification could be linked to any of the faunal remains, nor could elements 


be distinguished. Nor is there any indication of whether nor not these faunal remains 
were cremated with or separately from the human cremated remains. These are other 
avenues of further research that should be undertaken. 


As for the human cremated bones, it appears that there were multiple individuals 
cremated, although the exact number is difficult to determine at this time based on the 
fragmentary state of over half of the collection (i.e. pieces that were a centimeter in size 
or less). Based on what could be identified, there appear to be multiple age groups 
present in the cremated sample suggesting that there were no biases in this regard as to 
who was cremated at this site. The range of ages is suggested by the presence of 
deciduous (e.g. “baby teeth”) alongside permanent dentition, as well as possible 
diaphyses and epiphyses present (see methodology section above). There was also 
evidence of red ochre staining on many of the cremated bones. 


The adult male skull provided from the Hiram Walker Museum was not analyzed due to 
it having been molded with hard clay ceramic. It was decided at the time of initial 
analysis that it would be best to not attempt to remove the ceramic layer for fear it might 
destroy or break part of the underlying skeletal material. 


As noted earlier, there were some unburned faunal remains discovered with the skeletal 
collections donated from Pfeiffer. These remains have not been analyzed at the current 
time. It is unclear if these remains were associated with these burials or not. Further 
analysis of these faunal remains is necessary. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the Zimmer collection thus far contains the remains of three juvenile 
individuals, one male adult skull, a small collection of cremated human and faunal 
skeletal material, and a small collection of uncremated faunal remains. All of the juvenile 
skeletal remains exhibit red ochre staining on the bones, which is also found on the 
cremated skeletal material. This staining is suggestive of the period to which this 
collection is dated to, the Glacial Kame, but it should be noted that other mortuary 
complexes of the same general Late Archaic to Early Woodland period also exhibit red 
ochre use (e.g. Red Ochre complex, Meadowood complex, etc.; see Ritchie 1955; 
Ritzentahler and Quimby 1962) and instances of the same cemeteries used for extended 
periods and with burials representing use by more than one of these recognized 
complexes are definitely known to occur (e.g. Abel et al. 2001; Ritchie 1955; Spence et 
al. 1978; Williamson 1978). Nonetheless, the artifacts such as the marine shell gorgets 
certainly suggest use of the Zimmer locality during Glacial Kame times. Two of the three 
juvenile individuals surveyed here exhibit similar pathological lesions that have not been 
diagnosed at this time. 


Despite the information gathered in this analysis, there are several questions left 
unanswered. Further analyses should be undertaken to determine the nature and causes of 
the pathological lesions associated with the two juvenile individuals (Burials 1 and 2). 


While these lesions are very similar, it is unclear at this time if they are related or isolated 
incidents. Further information concerning these lesions could possibly help to determine 
causes of death in these individuals or be indicative of a more widespread problem which 
occurred in the region. Along with this investigation, x-ray analyses of the long bones of 
these individuals should be undertaken in order to determine if Harris Lines exist, which 
would help to determine if this was an on going nutritional deficiency or disease or an 
acute problem. Also, analysis of both the cremated and uncremated faunal remains should 
be undertaken. Analysis of these remains could help determine their origin, and whether 
or not they were incorporated with the human skeletal remains before or after interment. 
A final avenue of investigation would be the analysis of the adult male skull. A 
nondestructive analysis such as x-raying or CT Scanning the skull may make analysis of 
this individual possible and help in determining if the clay reconstruction of the skull 
belong to a male was accurate or not. 
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